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Go Our Grifics. 


E thank you, gentlemen, for your warm welcome of 
our first volume, and though some of you have fallen 
foul of us, we have no desire to follow the friendly (?) 

4 fa; «advice of one of your fraternity to administer a little 

=~ exceptional castigation.” We have been taken to 

task for using the English definite article in our title, but we 
presume that you would not go out of your way to employ the 

Russian prefix for the “ Czar,” nor the Thibetan for the “ Lama.” 

We shall, therefore, adhere to our title, and trust it may appeal to 

an ever-wider circle of admirers of Richard Wagner, by whom he @. 

is familiarly and affectionately called the “ Meister.” . 
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2 THE MEISTER. 


BWhe Wibelung’s Wing. 


A STUDY OF THE INNER SIGNIFICANCE OF RICHARD WAGNER'S 
MUSIC-DRAMA. 


“Tt depends only on the weakness of our organs, and of our self-excitement 
(Selbstberiihrung) that we do not see ourselves in a Fairy-world. All Fabulous 
Tales are merely dreams of that home-world which is everywhere and nowhere. 
The higher powers in us, which one day, as Genies, shall fulfil our will, are 
for the present, Muses which refresh us on our toilsome course with sweet 
remembrances.” —NovaALIs. 


PREFACE. 


HE contest between light and darkness forms the 
subject of innumerable myths, varied according to 
the circumstances and character of the nations 
among which they were developed. There are pro- 
bably but few of the Aryan myths which cannot be 
traced back to this phenomenon, so familiar yet so endlessly 
wonderful and glorious. ’Tis the sun, who, ‘springing from the 
gloom of night, chases away the darkness, and awakens the 
longing earth from her nocturnal sleep. Or again, ’tis the 
warmth-and-life-bestowing sun, who frees the earth from the icy 
grip of winter, and calls forth from their subterranean prison the 
flowers and fruits of summer. But the victory, thus gloriously 
gained, is but transient: night and winter, though vanquished, 
will soon return; and the myths, which, in their beginning, are 
flushed with the brightness of dawn, and throb with the pulses of 
the young spring, ere their close are saddened with the deepen- 
ing hues of dusk, and the spreading mists and frosts of winter. 
To our simple ancestors of the myth-making ages the wondrous 
sights and sounds of creation appealed with a force foreign to our 
own jaded minds. From an intense sensibility of the life and 
movement of nature they endowed the objects of their wonder 
with all the attributes of personal and sentient beings. The 
earth, the water and the air were populated with hosts of living 
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creatures who, to the qualities proper to the objects of which they 
were personifications, added the passions and emotions of the 
human race to whose imagination their existence was due. With 
the growth of ethical ideas a new feature was introduced into 
mythology. The resemblance between the external life of nature 
and the inner life of the soul of man began to be perceived, and 
asserted itself more and more in the development of mythology 
until, in our own day, the undying Northern myths of Day and 
Night, of Summer and Winter, have been remodelled and endued 
with a distinct spiritual significance by the genius of Richard 
Wagner. 

But if we regard mythology as a plant which, striking root 
in the congenial soil of unsophisticated and impressionable minds, 
thrives and expands until at last it blossoms into this perfection, 
we must not lose sight of two foreign growths of subsequent origin, 
which wind themselves like creepers about the stem and branches 
of the mythologic tree, until the latter, though never perhaps 
killed out right, appears but dimly through the scanty interstices of 
their luxuriant foliage. I mean poetic fiction and historical allusion, 
which, widely differing as they do among themselves, yet act as 
faithful allies in warring against the primzval simplicity and signi- 
ficance of mythology. In the course of ages the original meaning of 
a myth would become lost; the names applied to the various per- 
sonifications, and primarily expressive of their various attributes, 
would no longer convey their original sense to a people whose very 
language had changed, but would become regarded as proper 
names merely. At this juncture the poet would step in, and, 
taking up the materials already perhaps unavoidably altered in 
passing down from generation to generation, would mould them 
anew according to his own fancy or inspiration. Moreover, names 
borrowed from the old myths would, particularly when their mean- 
ing was forgotten, be bestowed upon mortal men, and the fame of 
their deeds, when the lapse of time had drawn before them a veil 
of partial oblivion, would be reflected back upon the myths them- 
selves. From these causes it happens that the mythological 
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traditions of antiquity which have been handed down to us have 
reached us in a form differing very considerably from that in 
which they were primarily conceived ; nor have we any reason 
to lament a circumstance which has enriched the world with some 
of its noblest poems. At the same time it must be confessed 
that the mythological origin of these poems is often confused, 
obscured, and rendered difficult if not impossible to trace. In 
the Nibelungen Lied, for example, the original tradition has been 
so bedecked with stories of Medizval chivalry and dim remi- 
niscences of history that, although it can still be partially discri- 
minated, few of the pristine features remain. Wagner, therefore, 
for the materials of his Vzbe/ung’s Ring, has had recourse to the 
older and more primitive form of the story preserved in the 
Norse Zddas and the Volsunga Saga. It is believed, however, 
that the legend existed at a still earlier period in Germany, 
whence it was carried to the North, there to be adopted and 
secured when lost to its native land. But even here the root is 
not reached. The beginning of the immortal tale was doubtless 
shaped in that prehistoric age when our Aryan progenitors still 
dwelt in their Asiatic home. When they separated and migrated 
the myth gradually assumed different forms with each branch of 
the race; and where the Greeks tell of the victory of Apollo 
over the Python, of Hercules over the Dragon of the Hesperides, 
and many other stories, all symbolizing the sun’s triumph over 
the darkness of night, the Teutonic races speak of Siegfried’s 
contest with the Serpent Fafner, or of Beowulf’s slaying of the 
Fire- Drake. 

But the merely physical interpretation of the Siegfried story 
is not to be the subject of our present investigation. Our task is 
to inquire into the manner in which Wagner has succeeded in 
connecting this old-time legend with the life of our own day, its 
aspirations and beliefs; in re-animating it with a spiritual signifi- 
cance, true, not only for the past, but for the present and for all 
time to come,—a significance, it may be, dimly adumbrated, it 
may even be, clearly comprehended by the ancient seers who 
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modelled in bygone ages the wondrous tale. But this, at all 
events, is beyond our ken. It suffices us to know that by Richard 
Wagner for the first time the inner meaning of the great Teutonic 
legend has been brought home to the heart and made intelligible 
to the intellect of the nineteenth century. 

The true subject, then, of the Wzselung’s Ring is the gradual 
progress of the human Soul, its contests, its victories and defeats, 
and its ultimate redemption by the power of Divine Love. We 
find the same idea underlying the antecedent works of the author, 
although in the Rzxg more than elsewhere it is consistently deve- 
loped into a history of Humanity from the earliest dawn of 
individual consciousness to the final attainment of a purely 
spiritual existence. In one of Wagner's earliest music-dramas,— 
the Flying Dutchman,—we may trace the germ of the idea which 
is here carried out in all the maturity of his power. The storm- 
tossed seaman, long striving amidst failure and despair on the 
wild ocean of human sin and suffering, reaches at length his 
promised goal, and finds his release in the purifying influence of 
Love. Again, in Zannhiuser, it is Love Divine,—here per- 
sonified in Elizabeth, as before in Senta,—which works the 
salvation of the sinner, and causes the leaves and blossoms of 
renewed life to shoot forth from the brand, burnt and blackened 
with the flames of Hell. I do not contend, however, that in the 
Nibelung’s Ring we shall find, as, for instance, in the Pilgrim's 
Progress, an allegory strictly elaborated from the first page to the 
last, but I think I shall be able to show that it is a poem of which 
the main purport is distinctly allegorical, and which is built up, 
with whatever embellishments, upon a deep foundation of spiritual 
truth. 


PART I.—DAS RHEINGOLD. 


Das Rheingcld is the title which distinguishes the first 
portion of our drama, to the remainder of which it forms a pro- 
logue wherein are sown the seeds which hereafter, like the 
Colchian Dragon’s teeth, produce so abundant a harvest of strife 
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nd discord. It is not divided, like the three subsequent parts, 
into acts, but into four scenes of considerable length, connected 
by the music which is uninterrupted from beginning to end. The 
first scene is laid at the bottom of the Rhine. This famous river, 
with whose name is interwoven so large a section of German 
legend and romance, is here employed as a symbol of the water- 
element, which again, as often in the Aryan mythology, is re- 
garded as the original essence of the material universe, the source 
of all life. It thus corresponds with the earth-encircling Oceanus 
of the Greeks, which Homer describes as the origin of all things 
(Iliad xiv. 246). In the songs of the Zdda, indeed, we meet 
with a different conception of the cosmogony, but recent re- 
searches have proved that the former idea was at one time no 
stranger to the Teutonic peoples. It has been shown by Mr. 
Karl Blind that a Vana-cult, z.¢., a worship of the Vaenir or water- 
deities, preceded, among the Teutons, the religion of Odin and 
the gods of Asgarth. The Elder Edda (Véluspé) contains a brief 
and obscure allusion to the fierce struggle which took place 
between the two creeds, and in which the older faith finally 
succumbed, yet was not wholly uprooted, a compromise being 
effected by which certain of the Vanic divinities were received 
into the circle of the Aesir. Of these Vaenir two have been 
introduced by Wagner among the dramatis persone of the 
Nibelung’s Ring—Froh (Freyr) and Freia, the children of the 
sea-god Niord. Many evidences of this ancient water-worship 
still survive in popular tradition: I need but instance the well- 
known story of the Fisherman in the collection of the brothers 
Grimm. 

The three Rhine-daughters are simply personifications in 
human form of the Rhine, or water-element, and their names— 
Woglinde, Wellgunde, and Flosshilde—contain a reference to the 
flow and undulation of water. Their laughing play about the 
glistening treasure may be interpreted as an indication that the 
opening of the drama is laid in that Golden Age of the poets, 
before the beginning of time, when, as is sung in the Voluspd, 
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the Gods knew not yet the greed of gold, and possessed the metal 
but as a shining toy. In the Vé/uspd, as in the Vibelung’s Ring, 
it is the fatal thirst for gold which puts an end to this period of 
peace and serenity, and brings war and death into the world. 
But as in every individual life the whole great world-drama is re- 
enacted, so to each of us the days of childhood are the Golden 
Age, the Eden from which we pass, eating of the fruit of the 
Tree of Knowledge; and thus by Wagner this golden spring-tide 
of life is suggested in the childish play of the Rhine-maidens, and 
in their child-like heedless chatter, betraying with innocent care- 
lessness the fatal secret. 

We come now to an object upon which turns the entire tragic 
development of the fateful story, and which gives its title to the 
preliminary drama whose contents we are at present endeavouring 
to analyse. This object is the RAznegold, the wondrous treasure 
whose lustre illumines the gloom of the watery depths. Those 
who are familiar with the Norse poetry will not have failed to 
remark the continual metaphorical use of such phrases as “the 
water’s flame,” “the ocean’s fire,” and the like, significative of 
gold ; and again, in the Zada, when Oegir, the sea-god, gives a 
banquet to the deities, his hall beneath the waves is described as 
lighted with gleaming gold in place of fire. The meaning of these 
phrases is probably to be found in the ancient view of the cos- 
mogony before alluded to, which regards the sea as the parent 
and giver of all things. This belief in the inexhaustible wealth 
of the sea is of frequent occurrence in legends and folk-lore. 
Thus in the Younger Edda Niord, the sea-god, is said to be “ so 
rich and wealthy that he can give broad lands and goods to those 
who call on him for them.” And further, it is not impossible that, 
as Mr. Karl Blind suggests, the phosphorescence of the sea may 
have aided in giving birth tothis notion. Inthe Widbe/ung's Ring 
the Rhinegold is used as a type of Desire, which as yet rests 
harmless, sleeping by turns, and by turns awakened into sinless 
activity by the Divine Intelligence,—mythologically the Sun, the 
“Wakener.” But into this condition of innocence and tranquillity 
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enters now a disturbing element. The Spirit of Evil,—Alberich 
the Nibelung,—is primarily presented as a futile being, a “ freckled 
whelp,” gross and malignant as Caliban, and as impotent withal, 
for this reason: that, before the dawn of desire,—z.e., the waken- 
ing of the Rhinegold,—the soul possesses no attribute susceptible 
of his influence. He now lays hold of the unguarded treasure, 
perverting the primal purity of sinless Desire, diffusing light and 
joy, into base self-seeking, which becomes henceforth, as embodied 
in the Ring, the type of material might and mastery, although at 
the cost of spirituality and divine Love. Thus the light of 
innocence is withdrawn from the world, and replaced by the 
darkness of guilt; nor shall the atonement be completed until 
selfishness and sensualism be eradicated from the soul, and the 
light of love and holiness illumine the realms of pure spiritual 
existence. Alberich’s curse of love strikes the keynote of the 
whole poem, which becomes a record of the strife between the 
two opposing principles, Love and Self, which constitutes man’s 
mortal life, and in which the victory is perhaps perfected only in 
the life to come. 

The second scene of the Rheingold introduces us to the 
world of the Gods ; the forms, that is to say, in which the human 
mind embodies its ideas of the ruling powers of the universe. 
Wotan, Fricka, and the others, here represent not merely the 
Northern Divinities from whom their names are borrowed, but 
all religious creeds whatsoever that have held sway over the 
human race ; and Wotan himself, as the typical figure, symbolizes 
the Power of Creed.* 

Let us here permit ourselves a brief digression in order to 
consider the reverent and appreciative sympathy which Wagner 
displays for the faiths of mankind, as typified in Wotan. By 
these faiths are begotten and nourished the noblest thoughts of 
man, until, hardening at length within their self-imposed limits, 
they appear no longer as aids to the development, but as barriers 


* According to our own conception, Wotan personifies rather the Will in its 
earlier manifestations, half-blind, tyrannous, and individual.—Zd. 
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to the expansion, of his mind. It is Wotan who, in conjunction 
with the all-knowing Earth-mother, Erda,—may we say Religious 
Belief in concert with the Law of the Universe ?—produces the 
race of Valkyrias, in whom are symbolized all noble passions and 
emotions which elevate the soul. It is Wotan again who begets 
the Walsungs, types of the heroic principle in man, by whom he 
is himself finally overcome, when his ways, have wandered from 
truth, and Erda warns him no more. Here also I would indicate 
a passage, replete with significance, from the last act of Szeg/ried, 
wherein the poet gives clear expression to his belief that in our 
creeds lies hidden the germ of the highest, although they are 
unable to bring to perfection that which they have half uncon- 
sciously nurtured. Briinnhilde, the Spirit of divine Truth and 
Love, is made to say :— 


“T alone 
of Wotan’s aim was a witness ; 
that I dared not to know 
by the name he dealt it, 
that I might not fathom 
and merely could feel ; 
for which I faced 
warfare and work ; 
for which I thwarted 
him who had thought it ; 
for which I suffered 
shackles of sleep, 
when I failed to think it, 
and only felt.” 


Wotan’s aim®* is, like that of the founder of Christianity, the 
redemption and purification of the human soul, but the freedom 
to accomplish it is denied him. The intellect fails to attain the 
good which is accessible only to the diviner intelligence of feeling, 
and it is Briinnhilde,—Love,—who “did not think it, and only 
felt,” by whom the conception of the god is fulfilled, though at 
last in opposition to his will. 


* Again we must differ from the author, for Wotan’s aim is ever self- 
aggrandisement, his ruling motive wish for power and mastery.—Zd. 
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To return to the second scene of the Rheingold. We find 
that already the disturbing element of selfish Desire, by which 
hereafter the doom of creeds is brought about, has entered into 
the world of the Gods. Its introgression here is typified by the 
building of Walhall, the symbol of selfish sway for their race, and 
of parallel significance to the Ring in the lower, sensual sphere of 
the Nibelungs. Wotan has ratified with the Giants, Fafner and 
Fasolt, a compact by virtue of which the latter are to erect for 
the Gods the castle Walhall, and to receive in return Freia, the 
goddess of love and beauty. The original suggestion of this 
episode is to be found in the Younger Edda, where a certain 
smith of the giant kin bargains to build a burg for the Aesir, and 
he shall have, as his hire, Freia and the Sun and Moon. In the 
Eddaic Songs the Giants are huge elemental beings,* older than 
the Gods, and their home,—Riesenheim, Giant-home, the Old 
Norse Jétunheim,—is in the region of ice and snow, lying far in 
the North beyond the great mid-earth ocean. Wagner speaks of 
them as “they who once ruled the world, the towering race of 
Giants,” and the £dda relates how of the Giant Ymir's body the 
earth itself was formed. They represent then the chaotic condition 
of the primzval world, barren and unproductive, ere yet the 
beneficent Gods, their constant enemies, had sent the fertilizing 
showers and the ripening warmth of the summer sun; and thus 
in our poem these uncouth beings may be regarded as an appro- 
priate type of Jgnorance, and the bargain by which the Gods are 
bound to them denotes that inevitable period in the history of all 
creeds, when, by the aid of man’s ignorance and superstition, they 
commence to set limits to the exercise of his free thought, and to 
assert an absolute and dogmatic rule over his mind. This limita- 
tion is suggested by the walls of Walhall. But hereby is deter- 
mined the doom of creeds; their freedom has departed, and the 
bond that binds them to ignorance, although it give them tem- 

* Such elemental, half-developed creatures are spoken of in Indian mythology 


as the earliest attempts of the Kosmos to produce sentient beings, the inchoate, 
semi-material precursors of man.—£Zd. 
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porary power, is the cause of their downfall when the human 
mind at length breaks the shackles of credulity and superstition. 
Runes of Bargain are cut in Wotan’s spear-shaft, as a token of 
this unenduring sovereignty over humanity. — 

Another, or rather a continued, parallelism is to be noticed 
in this scene; for Wotan’s renunciation of Freia, as the price of 
Walhall, corresponds exactly to Alberich’s renunciation of love 
to obtain the Ring. 

But Freia is the life of the Gods: the Goddess of Love is 
the emblem of spiritual life. It is she who feeds them with the 
golden apples of everlasting youth; deprived of her they are 
already dying; and it is therefore evident that means must be 
found of recovering her without delay. The Spirit of Hypocrisy 
now steps in to the aid of the troubled deities. This is Loge, 
the Fire-element, the Norse Loki. In the Zadda, as in the 
Nibelung’s Ring, he appears as an embodiment of evil, a liar 
and a mocker, the Mephistopheles of Northern mythology. 
There, as here, he is represented as the sometime associate of 
the Gods, afterwards confined by them in punishment for his 
treachery and maleficence ; and as in the Vé/uspé he fares against 
the Aesir on the great day of their doom, so in the Gdtterdim- 
merung Walhall, with its host of deities and heroes, is finally 
consumed in Loge’s flames. It is by Loge’s counsel that Wotan 
has made the evil compact with the giants, and it is under his 
guidance that the Gods, having once set their feet on the down- 
ward path, proceed thereon with fatal celerity. Sent to search 
the earth for aught that may be offered to Fafner and Fasolt in 
place of Freia, as of greater value than love and beauty, he 
narrates the story of Alberich’s theft of the gold, and instils into 
the minds of Gods and giants a lust for the delusive treasures of 
the Nibelung. By him led, Wotan descends into Nibelheim, and 
with their departure the second scene is brought to a close. 

The red glow of furnaces and the ringing of anvils distinguish 
the third scene as laid in the abode of the Dwarfs or Nibelungs. 
The Niflheim,—N ibelheim, lit. the home of mist,—of the Zdda is 
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the subterranean domain of Hel, the Goddess of Death; a realm 
of gloom and sadness, inhabited by the souls of those whose 
unhappy fate has forbidden them to fall in battle, and thereby to 
deserve the joys of Walhall, and the companionship of Odin and 
the Aesir. In the Midelungen Lied the land of the Nibelungs is 
a terrestrial region populated, like other lands, by ordinary mortals, 
and the Nibelungs’ Hoard is simply a vast treasure, the property 
of its King Nibelung, and guarded by his servant, Alberich the 
Dwarf. Now the dwarfs of the Zdda are beings whose work it 
is to penetrate the hidden recesses of the earth, and to forge the 
metals contained therein. The treasure produced by them is the 
Nibelungs’ Hoard, the measureless wealth preserved in a dark 
cavern by its owners, the Children of the Mist; and Wagner has 
therefore fairly identified these Nibelungs with the dwarfs, and 
given the name of Nibelheim to the subterranean home of the 
latter. Again, the dwarfs of the Edda belong to a class of 
elementary beings—the Elves —who are broadly divided into two 
kinds, Light-elves and Dark-elves or Dwarfs. Of the latter Wagner 
makes Alberich the ruler; his name Alberich, or Elberich, signifies 
simply King of the Elves, and is connected etymologically with a 
name well known to us,—Shakespeare’s Oberon. The Light-elves 
properly are the dwellers in Elthome, the abode of the Sun-God 
Freyr (Froh). But as the entire Northern mythology is, roughly 
speaking, a record of the contest between light and darkness, 
Wagner has applied the appellation of Light-elves to the whole 
race of the Gods, and in one passage speaks of Odin (Wotan) as 
their ruler by the name of Light-Alberich, in opposition to Black- 
Alberich, the King of the Black-elves or Dwarfs (Siegfried, 
act i., sc. 2). 

With Wagner, I believe, the Nibelungs are an embodiment 
of the entirely material and sensual part of humanity. By the 
virtue of the Ring, Alberich has become their prince, and at his 
bidding they “rifle the bowels of their mother Earth for trea- 
sures, better hid ;” and forge therefrom, with unceasing labour, 
the baneful Hoard of the Nibelung. Or, leaving the language of 
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mythology,—by the power of selfishness the Spirit of Evil turns 
to his own ends every base and carnal instinct of human nature ; 
while by the Hoard are symbolized the paltry objects of worldly 
covetousness, with special reference to the greed of gold. 

The Zarn-helm,—literally Helmet of Concealment, from an 
old German verb /arnen, to conceal,—which Mime forges for 
Alberich, is used in our poem as an emblem of deceit. In the 
Eddas and the Volsunga Saga mention is made of a “helm of 
terror,” which Siegfried (Sigurd) discovered in Fafner’s hoard, 
after the slaying of the latter; but no further reference to it 
occurs. In the Vibelungen Lied, however, the Zarnkappe, or 
cloak of darkness, plays an important part. Here also it forms 
one of the treasures of the Nibelungs’ Hoard which comes into 
the possession of Siegfried, and here, as in Wagner’s poem, it is 
employed by Siegfried in the winning of Briinnhilde for Gunther. 
It possesses the properties of rendering its wearer invisible, and 
of endowing him with twelve men’s strength. The Tarnhelm is 
a favourite subject of Aryan myth and legend. In the Jiiad it 
appears as the helmet of Hades, wherewith Athene hides herself 
that she may take part, unseen, in the battle against Troy 
(Il. v. 845). Out of the dark nether world the “daughters 
three” of Hesperus procure it for Perseus, that by its aid he may 
overcome the dreadful Gorgon. And lastly, it is the cloud where- 
with the Homeric Gods envelope their favourite heroes, the veil 
wherein Khriemhild, in the Heddenduch, wraps her betrothed 
Siegfried, to withdraw them from the adverse fight. 

Already, then, we perceive in our poem the presence of three 
opposing principles. First, the Gods, representing the higher 
or spiritual side of human nature; * secondly, the Giants,—the 


* Scarcely so, these Gods, who are but the first rude, undeveloped types of 


loftier followers. —£Zd. 

I do not, of course, intend to suggest that in these Gods, is embodied the 
height of spiritual wisdom, attainable only through their downfall ; but surely the 
creeds of even the rudest and most primitive people may be regarded as embodying 
so much of spiritual knowledge as the minds of men in that undeveloped state are 


capable of. — W.C. W. 
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element of mere ignorance; and, thirdly, the Nibelungs, the 
lowest or sensual element, becoming actively pernicious under 
the influence of the Spirit of Evil,—Alberich. Then we have 
the Spirit of Deceit,—Loge, the pretended friend and actual 
destroyer of each in turn, the giver of evil counsel to the higher 
powers, of capacity for active evil to the lower. It is the fire of 
Loge which heats the Devil’s furnaces, wherein at his bidding 
our baser impulses are ever forging the noxious and illusory temp- 
tations of the material world (see Loge’s address to Alberich, 
Rheingold, sc. 3). It is Loge who enkindles in our higher nature 
the wasting flames of ambition and vain-glory, whereby the 
noblest expressions of human thought, the religious creeds of all 
ages,—here symbolized in Wotan and the Gods,—become gra- 
dually corrupted, until their vitality has perished, and they are 
ultimately consumed in the fire of their own self-deceit, to be 
replaced by a purer faith,-the religion of Infinite Love. And, 
finally, the Ring, by virtue of which all the evil is wrought, is simply 
selfishness, egoism, the beginning of all crime in the material 
world, and corresponding with Walhall, the emblem of selfish 
power and sovereignty, and the consequent seed of downfall in 
the spiritual world. 

Alberich’s tyrannical rule over the Nibelungs denotes the 
bitterness and restlessness of tery dominion whose wages are 
Death. 

At the stage at which we have now arrived, the gods already 
have obtained, by the aid of man’s ignorance, an undue supremacy, 
symbolised in the fortress Walhall. Undue, we will call it, 
because it is to be distinctly understood that the Gods are not here 
intended as types of the Eternal Verities, but only of those limited 
ideas of the motive powers of the universe which proceed from 
the human imagination ; and therefore when they,—when any re- 
ligious creeds,—commence to enclose themselves within the Wal- 
hall walls of dogmatism, and to impose these limitations upon the 
minds of their votaries,—as what creeds do not?—the hours of their 
existence are already numbered, and the day of their doom is surely, 
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if slowly, approaching. The loss of their freedom, the bond that 
binds them to ignorance, is their actual death-warrant, whatever 
temporary power and unreal splendour it may lend them. The 
“Runes of Bargain” in Wotan’s spear-shaft mark his present 
sovereignty at the price of ruin hereafter. 

The next step displays the desire of mere worldly aggrandise- 
ment on the part of Religion.* From Alberich Wotan extorts 
the fatal treasure, that by its means the empire of the Gods may 
be assured. But the attempt is vain, and proves at best but a 
delaying of the doom. In Alberich’s hand the Ring was an 
emblem of material might, the Hoard and the Helm were the 
means of his mastery :—egoism, desire of wealth, hypocrisy, are 
the tools wherewith the Evil Spirit fortifies himself in the heart 
of man. But with these in the possession of the Gods the case is 
widely different ; they are then no longer a source of strength, 
but of destruction. Alberich’s curse is on them. To none but 
him shall they bring profit, but wherever they come the curse 
shall cling, until either the Devil regain his hold, or the Ring be 
purified and restored to its original sinlessness in the sacred waters 
of the Rhine. 

We enter now upon the last scene of this preliminary drama, 
a scene wherein the Deities, by a reluctant concession, secure a 
fancied immunity, but in reality a brief respite, from their im- 
pending destiny. In assuming Alberich’s sceptre the Gods 
renounce their own; retaining the treasures of the Nibelung, 
Freia is lost to them for ever. But the possession of Freia is, as 
we have seen, essential to their very existence. Nourished no 
longer by her golden fruit, they wither and decay like sapless 
leaves, when autumn yields to winter; and thus they have no 
choice but to ransom her, even at the cost of their ill-gotten 
riches. Now the giants also covet the evil treasure. They are 
opposed alike to the Gods and to the Nibelungs, as ignorance is 
at war with both spiritual and material knowledge. In the first 


* Our previous note as to Wotan applies to this extremely carefully thought. 
out explanation of the Gods as representing Religions.—Zd. 
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place they aim at extirpating the Spiritual by taking Freia from 
the Gods; but afterwards, as material advantage seems always 
the more real to ignorance, they willingly accept the treasure in 
exchange for her. The Gods thus gain a new lease of life, but 
the curse, once incurred, clings to them in spite of their renuncia- 
tion, and, in the words of a German commentator, “this deliver- 
ance is but in seeming; the Goddess of Youth indeed, but not 
youth itself, is regained.” 

The Wala, who rises from a rocky chasm to chant her 
mysterious warning to Wotan, occurs in several of the Eddaic 
poems. As in the Wide/ung’s Ring she is introduced under the 
name of Erda, so also in the Edda she appears as the slumbering 
Earth, who bears hidden in her womb the seeds of all life, and 
hence, as the wise Wala, she knows the secrets of futurity. The 
origin of the word Vala—or Vélva—is unknown: it signifies 
prophetess, and, it has been suggested, is possibly connected with 
the Greek oifuare (sibyl). Among the old Germans and Norse- 
men a belief in witchcraft, in incantations, and in the gift of second 
sight, was very prevalent, Wise-women or Valas were wont to 
fare the country round, from one homestead to another, working 
spells and foretelling the future. Such a one was the Veleda of 
Tacitus (Germania 8), who was held as a divinity by the Germans. 
The most important poem of the Elder Edda, the Viluspa— 
Vala’s prophecy—is placed by its author in the mouth of a Vala, 
who tells to the sons of men tidings of the dawn and dusk of the 
world. But the archetype of these soothsaying women, the Ur- 
Wala—primal Vala—of Wagner, was the Earth, from whom all 
life springs and unto whom all life returns, the dead woman whom 
Odin’s incantation calls up from the grave to reveal the secrets of 
the coming time (Z/der Edda, Vegtamskvidha), the Gaia of the 
Greeks, to whom honours were paid as the “first prophetic 
power” (Eschylus, Eumenides 2). As foretellers of fate the 
Valas held a position similar to that of the Norns or Destinies, 
the Moire of Northern Mythology, and Wagner has therefore 
appropriately represented the latter as the daughters of the Wala, 
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Erda. Thus, too, we find, among the various traditions respecting 
the origin of the Moirz, one in which they are regarded as the 
offspring of Earth and Ocean; while again, Themis, the Goddess 
of Law, who, in a passage of Hesiod, is described as their mother, 
may fitly be compared, as an Earth-born prophetic divinity, with 
the Erda of Wagner’s poem. 

The first-fruits of Alberich’s curse appear when the Giant 
Fafner slays, for the Ring’s sake, his brother Fasolt. As Fafner 
departs from the scene, Donner, the Thunder-God, purifies with 
a violent storm the sultry, fog-laden atmosphere; then, as he 
calls on his brother the Sun-God Froh, the sun bursts forth in its 
splendour, while its rays are reflected in the rainbow-bridge, 
over which the Gods now pass in solemn procession into their 
fastness. The conception of this bridge is derived from the 
Edda, but it includes here, I believe, a reference to the swift 
passing away of their glory and power. The Wala’s warning that 
a day of doom is impending over the Deities has sunk deep 
into Wotan’s mind, and has there given rise to a new resolve, 
which is for the present indicated only by a musical theme 
from the orchestra, and by the introduction, for the first 
time into the text, of the name “Walhall.” This resolve, 
which hereafter we shall see carried out, is to strengthen 
the dominion of the Gods by the creation of the eroiz 
principle in man, and by filling Walhall for its defence with 
the souls of slain heroes ;*—the souls, that is, of the brave of all 
ages, who have put their trust in, and striven to uphold, dogmatic 
creeds. 

The battlements of the fortress glitter in the light of the 
evening sun, and a lingering lament over the loss of the sinless 
serenity of the Golden Age is heard in the sweet song of the 
Rhine maidens as this prologue of the drama ends. 

Wm. C. Warp. 
* Surely here also the conception of Wotan as the Will, under its manifestation 
as headstrong force, will better accord with the usual characteristics of his votaries, 


the Northern warriors ; though, of course, in a great myth such as this there is 
room for many meanings.—Zd. 


Cc 
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SchopenBharer’s “Die Welt als Wille 
und Borsfellung.” 
(Continued.) 


“The true genius recognises the Idea in the particular thing, and thus, as it 
were, understands the half-uttered speech of Nature, and articulates clearly what she 
only stammered forth. He expresses in the hard marble that beauty of form which 
in a thousand attempts she failed to produce; he presents it to Nature, saying, as it 
were, to her, ‘ That is what you wished to say!’ And whosoever is able to judge 
replies ‘ Yes, it is that.’”—ScHOPENHAUER. 

“Through the artist’s brain, as through the last alembic, is distilled the refined 
essence of that thought which began with the Gods, and which they left him to carry 
out. Set apart by them to complete their works he produces that wondrous thing 
called the masterpiece, which surpasses in perfection all that they have contrived 
in what is called Nature ; and the Gods stand by and marvel, and perceive how 
far away more beautiful is the Venus of Melos than was their own Eve.” 

WHISTLER’s “ TEN 0’CLOCK.” 


HAVE now reached the point which it was the special 
purpose of these Essays to deal with, z.e., Schopen- 
hauer’s views upon Aésthetics; but before entering 
upon them let me again assert that my object is not 
so much a critical examination of the great philosopher’s 

opinions as an abstract of them. This being the case, it is im- 

possible to travel so far afield as to take into consideration the 

views of other writers on zsthetics, except in one or two striking 
instances. What, then, is the object which Art pursues—what is 
the goal towards which it directs its wonderful efforts? The 

Schopenhauerian answer is, in a word, the Platonic Jdea.* 


* Care must be taken, here and hereafter, in discriminating between the two 
senses in which the word “idea” is now used. Hitherto, in these articles, as in 
the translation of the book, the German word “ Vorstellung” is represented 
by “idea” {spelt with a small 7); now, the word “ Idee” (used by Schopenhauer 
in the Platonic sense) is translated “Idea,” and is spelt with a capital 7 to avoid 
confusion. Throughout the rest of these articles this distinction must be borne in 
mind. Whenever the word is spelt with a small % it is used in the sense of 
“ Vorstellung,” #.¢., representation, presentment, idea; whenever with a capital /, 
in the Platonic sense.—C. D, 
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The meaning which Plato attached to his use of the word 
eléy some persons find difficult to grasp, even in its elementary 
character, while many are the solutions as to its deeper significance 
which have been offered by commentators. Schopenhauer says 
of this doctrine, “it is regarded as the principal, but, at the same 
time, the most paradoxical dogma of Plato’s system, and has been 
the subject of reflection and controversy, of ridicule and reverence, 
to many and differently endowed minds in the course of many 
centuries.” What Plato called the eternal Ideas, or unchangeable 
forms, were original conceptions, said by some critics to be 
reminiscences of a perception before life of the truly real things. 
Schopenhauer contends that Plato’s “ Idea” and “ Kant’s “ thing 
in itself” are closely related,—nay, that the inner meaning of both 
doctrines is entirely the same; “for,” says he, ‘“ both conceive 
the visible world as a manifestation which, in itself, is nothing, 
and which only has meaning and a borrowed reality through that 
which expresses itself in it (in the one case the thing-in-itself, in 
the other the Idea”). Kant, as in a previous article we have 
pointed out, held that Time, Space, and Causality were nothing 
but forms of our knowledge, and therefore belonged to the 
phenomenon, and in no way to the thing-in-itself. And as our 
knowledge is determined by these forms, experience is but 
knowledge of the phenomenon, not of the thing in itself. Plato's 
famous illustration of men sitting in a dark cave with a fire 
burning behind them and bound so fast that they cannot turn 
their heads to see what it is that causes the shadows on the wall 
in front of them, even of themselves, and of each other, seeing 
only the shadows of real things on the wall, explains better than 
any amount of reasoning the view taken by the immortal Greek 
thinker, a view which it will readily be seen is intimately related 
to that of his kinsman in intellectual fibre, Kant. For with Plato 
these Ideas are the true archetypes to which these shadows 
correspond, the eternal Ideas, the original forms of all things, which 
can alone be said to have ¢vue deing because they a/ways are, but 
never become or pass away. 

C2 
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But although Schopenhauer recognised the inner agreement 
between Kant and Plato, and the identity of the aim they had 
before them, he could not allow that “Idea” and “ thing-in- 
itself” were one and the same. While he believed that the 
thing in itself, the real essence of all things, was WiLL, which 
objectifies itself in time and space in multiple form, he main- 
tained that between the two realms of Witt and PRESENTMENT 
stands the /dea of Plato, in itself objective, something known, 
an idea, and in that one respect different to the thing-in-itself, 
Witt. Plato’s Idea has not yet assumed the forms of the 
phenomenon; but it has retained the first and most universal 
form, that of the idea in general, the form of object as related to 
subject. “Therefore,” says Schopenhauer, “the Idea alone is 
the most adeguate objectivity possible of the will, or thing in 
itself ; indeed, it is the whole thing-in-itself, only under the form 
of the idea.” For the Ideas are outside Time, and consequently 
are eternal. Thus, in support of this view, Schopenhauer quotes 
Plato's beautiful words diwvog tsxwy xivyTy 6 xpoves. 

Before, therefore, we can raise ourselves to a contemplation 
of the Idea, a change must take place in us which corresponds to 
the change in the entire nature of the object, and by virtue of 
which we, so far as we know this idea, are no more individual. 
The nature of this surprising change in our contemplation is 
explained at considerable length by our philosopher. To put 
the matter in a few halting sentences the sense may suffer, but, 
briefly expressed, this species of contemplation may be said to be 
that which ceases to consider the where, the when, the why, and 
the whither of things, looking simply and solely at the what; the 
entire consciousness must be filled with the quiet contemplation 
of the natural object actually present, whether a landscape, a 
tree, a mountain, a building, or whatever it may be. “The man 
who loses himself in this object forgets,” says Schopenhauer, 
“even his individuality, his will, and only continues to exist as 
pure subject, the clear mirror of the object, so that it is as if the 
object alone were there, without any one to perceive it, and he 
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can no longer separate the perceiver from the perception, but 
both have become one, because the whole consciousness is filled 
and occupied with one single sense-picture ; if thus the object has 
to such an extent passed out of all relation to the will, then that 
which is so known is no longer the particular thing as such, but 
it is the /dea, the eternal form, the immediate objectivity of the 
will at this grade; and, therefore, he who is sunk in this percep- 
tion is no longer individual, for in such perception the individual 
has lost himself; but he is fuze, will-less, painless, timeless 
subject of knowledge.” 

And further, in a beautiful passage, which I cannot attempt 
to abbreviate, he says :—“ While science, following the unresting 
and unconstant stream of the fourfold forms of reason and con- 
clusion, with each end attained, sees further, and can never reach 
a final goal, nor attain full satisfaction, any more than by running 
we can reach the place where the clouds touch the horizon; Art, 
on the contrary, 1s everywhere at its goal. For it plucks the object 
of its contemplation out of the stream of the world’s course, and 
has it tsolated before it. And this particular thing which in that 
stream was a small perishing part, becomes to Art the repre- 
sentative of the whole, an equivalent of the endless multitude in 
space and time. It therefore pauses at this particular thing ; the 
course of time stops; relation vanishes; only the essential, the 
Idea, is its object. We may, therefore, accurately define it as the 
way of viewing things independent of the principle of inductive 
reason, in opposition to the way of viewing them, which proceeds 
in accordance with that principle, and which is the method of 
experience and of science. The latter method of considering 
things may be compared to a line infinitely extended in a hori- 
zontal direction, and the former to a vertical line which cuts the 
horizontal at any point. The method of viewing things which 
proceeds in accordance with the principle of inductive reason alone 
is valid and of use in practical life and in science. The method 
which looks away from the content of this principle is the method 
of genius, which is only valid and of use in Art. The first is the 
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method of Aristotle ; the second is, on the whole, that of Plato. 
The first is like the mighty storm, that rushes along without 
beginning and without aim, bending, agitating, and carrying away 
everything before it; the second is like the silent sunbeam that 
pierces through the storm totally unaffected by it. The first is 
like the innumerable showering drops of the waterfall, which, 
constantly changing, never rest for an instant ; the second is like 
the rainbow, quietly resting on this raging torrent.” 

Genius, then, is the faculty of losing oneself in perception so 
completely as to attain clear vision of the world; not for a few 
fleeting moments, but for a length of time sufficient for the com- 
plete seizure of what is apprehended and its re-presentation in an 
artistic mould. Our philosopher writes : “ While to the ordinary 
man his faculty of knowledge is a lamp to lighten his path, to the 
man of genius it is the sun which reveals the world.” And again : 
“Tt is as if, when genius appears in an individual, a far larger 
measure of the power of knowledge falls to his lot than is neces- 
sary for the service of an individual will; and this superfluity of 
knowledge, being free, now becomes suéyect purified from will, a 
clear mirror of the inner nature of the world. This explains the 
activity, amounting even to disquietude, of men of genius, for the 
present can seldom satisfy them, because it does not fill their con- 
sciousness. This gives them that restless aspiration, that un- 
ceasing desire for new things and for the contemplation of lofty 
things, and also that longing, which is hardly ever satisfied, for 
men of similar nature and of like stature to whom they might com- 
municate themselves ; whilst the common mortal, entirely filled 
and satisfied by the common present, ends in it, and finding every- 
where his like, enjoys that peculiar satisfaction in daily life which 
is denied to genius.” 

Men of genius are frequently deficient in the knowledge 
pertaining to the principle of inductive reason, which is the know- 
ledge that gives prudence and rationality in life and that creates the 
sciences. For the knowledge peculiar to genius is the knowledge of 
Ideas, which does not follow the principle of inductive reason. It 
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is for this cause that these men are usually found to be especially 
deficient in mathematics ; for the logical method of mathematics 
is antagonistic to that of genius, inasmuch as it does not satisfy, 
but obstructs, true insight, “ presenting merely a chain of conclu- 
sions in accordance with the principle of the ground of knowing.” 
Conversely, as few geniuses have ever excelled in mathematics, 
excellent mathematicians have very little susceptibility to the fine 
arts. We have all heard of the French mathematician who, after 
having read Racine’s /phigenia, shrugged his shoulders and 
asked, “‘ Qu’est-ce que cela prouve?” The ordinary man who, 
even when gifted with imaginative powers, is incapable of the 
continuous and self-oblivious contemplation which we have seen 
to be the peculiar characteristic of genius, is usually possessed of 
pre-eminent reasonableness. But men of genius, so far as and 
while they are so, are often subject to passionate emotions 
and irrational impulses. This is due to the exceptional energy 
and development of the Will, and not to weakness of reason; the 
impression of the present moment is so strong with them that 
they are carried away into indiscreet actions. Moreover, as in 
men of genius, knowledge has, in some measure, freed itself from 
the service of Will, when engaged in conversation upon any topic 
which appeals forcibly to them, they will think not so much of the 
person addressed as of the matter discussed, and therefore are 
induced to narrate and to judge things too uncompromisingly for 
their own interests. They are also given to soliloquizing and, 
altogether, manifest several symptoms akin to madness. Thus 
Plato, although one of the worst of critics in matters purely 
esthetic, has truly said that there can be no true poet without a 
certain madness ; in fact, that every one appears mad who recog- 
nizes the eternal Ideas in fleeting things. Moreover, has not 
Dryden said :— 
“Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide”? 


CHARLES DowDESWELL. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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Meligion and Arf. 
(Translated from Richard Wagner’s Religion und Kuust, 1880.)* 


**T find in the Christian religion the virtual 
groundwork of the highest and the noblest that man 
can conceive, and it is for this very reason that its 
varying external manifestations are so repugnant to 
me, with their sorry caricatures of the Highest.”— 
Schiller to Goethe. 


Part I. 


MINE might say that when Religion becomes artificial 
it is the opportunity for Art to save the spirit of 
Religion. She gives physical worth to the mythical 
symbols which the former would force on our belief 
in their abstract sense, and, by an ideal portrayal of 
these symbols, reveals their hidden truth. Yet, while the priest 
strives his utmost to gain acceptance for religious allegories as 





* Thirty years of a life of unparalleled activity lay between the writing of 
“Art and Revolution” and of “ Religion and Art ;” yet the latter work seems 
but a fuller development of the former, and thus we have selected it to follow 
closely on the footsteps of the earlier essay. Thirty years of the lifetime of a 
man like Richard Wagner must needs effect a great maturing of ideas; but 
though in the present work we shall not find the scathing denunciation of the 
laches of hypocritical Christendom that may be to some persons a rock of offence 
in “Art and Revolution,” we find here, expressed perchance in tones of greater 
moderation, the same spirit of abhorrence of shams, wedded to an insight into 
the true essence of all religions that is alone sufficient to mark our author as 
one of the greatest of modern thinkers. When we consider that this treatise was 
written while the music of Parsifal was still flowing from the pen of Wagner, we 
shall see, as we have before endeavoured to prove, that no narrow sectarianism 
had usurped the place of the old freedom of belief that revelled in the legends of 
the Northern myths, and that that greatest of religious dramas was the outcome 
of a mind that had passed behind the temple’s veil.—Eb. 
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actual occurrences, such is not the object of the artist, who pro- 
claims openly that his work is the product of his own conception. 
But Religion lives an artificial life when she finds herself com- 
pelled ever to add to the edifice of her dogmatic symbols, and 
thus conceals the one divine Truth by constant heaping over it of 
incredibilities that would fain command belief. Conscious of this 
weakness she has always sought the aid of Art, who, on the other 
hand, has ever remained incapable of her own higher evolution so 
long as she must present to the worship of the senses the 
pretended reality of the symbol under the guise of idols and fetish 
pictures. Art has only fulfilled her true mission when she has 
led to comprehension of the inner sense by ideal presentment of 
the allegorical form. 

In order to see our way clear on this point, we must examine 
with the greatest diligence into the origin of religions. These 
must always appear to have a greater share of divinity according 
as their inner kernel is more simple. We see the basis of every 
true religion to consist in the recognition of the frailty of this 
world, and the consequent admonition to men to free their souls of 
its chains. It is manifest, however, that at all times it required a 
. superhuman effort to disclose this doctrine to men who were 
fettered by the raw claims of physical nature, and that the most 
successful method adopted by the founder of a religion was the 
invention of mythical allegories, by means of which the people 
might be led along the path of belief to practical following out of 
the lessons that sprang from that fundamental doctrine. In this 
relation we must observe that it is a lofty distinction of the 
Christian religion that it claims to reveal the deepest truths 
especially to the “poor zu spirit,” for their healing and consolation ; 
whereas the teachings of the Brahmins were the exclusive 
property of ‘those who know ;” and for this reason the “ rich in 
spirit” regarded the mass of the people, bound to the drudgery 
of nature, as shut out from all possibility of knowledge, and only 
able to gain an insight into the nullity of the world by means of 
countless rebirths. Yet that there was a shorter way to salvation 
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was proved to the poor drudges by the most enlightened of the 
“yeborn” himself. But the lofty example of renunciation and 
imperturbable gentleness of spirit which the Buddha set was not 
sufficient for his fervid followers. His last great doctrine of the 
unity of all living beings his disciples could only conceive by 
means of a mythical explanation of the world, whose wealth of 
imagery and allegorical comprehensiveness was merely borrowed 
from the storehouse of the Brahmanic teachings, filled with such 
astonishing products of spiritual fantasy. Here, also, in course of 
time, and with the gradual process of transformation, Art found 
itself unequal to the task of interpreting these myths and 
allegories, and Philosophy usurped its place, coming to the assist- 
ance of the religious dogmas with its refinements of intellectual 
exposition. 

It was otherwise with the Christian religion. Its founder 
was not learned, but divine; his teaching was the practice of 
unrepining suffering. To believe in him meant to follow his 
example; to hope for redemption meant to seek union with 
him. No metaphysical theory of the world was imposed on the 
“poor in spirit,” for the knowledge of their suffering lay open to 
their fee/ing, and not to shut the doors of their hearts was the 
divine injunction to believers. If the belief in Jesus had remained 
the exclusive possession of these “ poor,” the Christian doctrine 
would have come down to us as the simplest of all religions. But 
it was too simple for the rich in mind, and the unparalleled 
entanglements of the spirit of sectarianism in the first three 
centuries of Christianity show too clearly the restless striving of 
the intellectually rich to wrest from the poor in spirit their faith, 
and model it anew to suit their abstract notions. The Church 
proscribed all philosophical expositions of this creed, which she 
desired to maintain by pure emotionalism ; only,—that which, by 
reason of her descent should give to her a superhuman authority, 
she appropriated from the spoils of the battles of the sects, and 
thus reaped gradually a harvest of the most complex myths, 
belief in which, as in an inexpugnable verity, she demanded with 
unflinching rigour. 
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In judging this miracle-creed we shall find the task lightened 
if we consider the corresponding revolution in the nature of man, 
who had erewhile looked upon the world and its appearances as 
the most absolute of realities ; for now he was required to regard 
this world as transitory and of no account, and to seek the only 
Truth beyond it. If we call that a miracle by which the laws of 
nature are suspended, and if, after mature consideration, we see 
that these laws are deeply rooted in our own method of perception 
and bound up with the functions of our brain, then belief in 
miracles becomes explicable as an almost necessary consequence 
of the reversal of the “will to live,” and its defiance of natural 
laws. To the natural man this reversal of the will to live is ztse/f 
the greatest miracle, with its upheaval of the laws of nature, and 
that which has produced this reversal must of necessity be far 
above Nature and of superhuman power, since union with 7¢ is 
looked upon as the only object of desire and effort. It is this 
great “Other” power which Jesus spoke of to his poor as the 
“kingdom of God,” in opposition to the kingdom of the world. 
He who called the weary and heavy-laden, the persecuted and 
suffering, the patient and the gentle-minded, the friends of their 
own enemies, and the lovers of all mankind unto himself, was their 
“ Heavenly Father,” as whose “ Son” he was sent to these “ his 
Brothers.” 

We see here the greatest of all miracles, and call it ‘ Reve- 
lation.” How it was possible to turn it into a State-religion for 
Roman Czsars and Inquisitors we must reserve to a later portion 
of this essay, for at present our attention is claimed by the 
apparently consequential building-up of those myths whose extra- 
vagant growth has degraded the doctrine of the Church by their 
artificiality, and yet has offered fresh ideals to Art. 

What we universally understand as the domain of artistic 
potency we might define as the portrayal of an image ; that is to 
say, Art grasps the pictorial form of an idea, that form in which 
the latter reveals its outer side to the imagination, and by devel- 
opment of the likeness, employed before merely in an allegorical 
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sense, to a complete picture which embraces in itself the whole 
idea, it lifts the latter above itself into the realm of revelation. 
This is finely expressed by our great philosopher (Schopenhauer, 
Ed.) when, speaking of the ideal form of Greek statuary, he says 
that in it the artist virtually shows Nature what she desired, but 
never could bring to perfection, and that thus the artistic Ideal 
surpasses Nature. 

We may say of the Greek belief in gods that, in accordance 
with the artistic bent of the nation, it was always knit up in 
anthropomorphism. Their gods were known by specific names, 
and were beings of the most precise individuality ; their very 
names betrayed the idea of species, just as the names of variously- 
coloured objects were used to denote the different colours them- 
selves, for which the Greeks employed no abstract names like 
ours. They were called “gods” merely so as to denote the 
divinity of their nature; but the Divine itself they called ‘‘ God,” 
“6 @zor”’; never did the Greeks think of “God” as a person, 
nor in their art give to Him a form, as to their named gods. He 
remained an Idea, whose definition was handed over to their 
philosophers, and for whose clear expression the Hellenic mind 
strove in vain, —until, from the wondrous inspiration of the humble 
masses, the incredible news went forth that the “Son of God” 
had offered himself a sacrifice upon the cross for the redemption 
of the world from the bonds of sin and deceit. 

We pass over the astonishing variety of speculative endea- 
vours of the human reason to expound the nature of this Son of 
God who wandered upon earth and suffered shame. When the 
greater miracle which followed from his manifestations, the 
reversal of the Will to live which all his believers experienced 
in themselves, had been revealed, that other marvel, the divinity 
of the ambassador of salvation, was already embraced therein. 
Thus was the form of divinity present in anthropomorphic guise ; 
it was the corporeal figure of the highest essence of pitying Love, 
stretched upon the cross of pain and suffering. A symbol 
exhorting to highest pity, to worship of suffering, and to a life 
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spent in imitation of this casting aside of all self-seeking Will,— 
nay, an exemplar, a perfect archetype! In this and its effect upon 
the human heart lies the whole secret of the magic power by 
which the Church speedily gained dominion over the whole 
Romo-Greek world. But that which must perforce prove 
perilous to it and lead at last to the ever louder-voiced 
“ Atheism” of our day was the despot-born idea of tracing back 
this Divinity upon the cross to the Jewish “Creator of the 
heavens and the earth,” which wrathful God of chastisement 
seemed to promise more power and mastery than the self-sacri- 
ficing, all-loving Saviour of the poor. That God was judged by 
Art: Jehovah in the fiery bush, and even the reverend Father 
with the snow-white beard who looked down from out the clouds 
in blessing on his Son, could bring no message to the believing 
soul, however masterly the artist's hand; whereas the suffering 
God upon the cross, “the Head becrowned with bloody thorns,” 
fills us with ecstasy of emotion, even in the rudest of artistic 
portrayals. 

As though impelled by artistic necessity, this creed, accepting 
the burden of Jehovah as “ Father,” conceived the correlative 
miracle of the birth of the Saviour by a Mother who, as she was 
not herself a goddess, became in so far divine as, without human 
contact, she violated all laws of Nature by her virgin-maternity ; 
a deep, far-reaching mystery, proclaiming itself as an accepted 
miracle. In the course of Christian history we meet repeatedly 
with the phenomenon of miraculous gifts attained by means of 
pure virginity, and find here the harmony of a metaphysical with 
a physiological explanation, in the sense of a causa finalis with a 
causa efficiens. But the miracle of maternity without natural 
conception is explicable only by the higher miracle, the birth of 
the God himself; for in this is revealed the denial of the world as 
a type of life sacrificed for its salvation. Since the Saviour is 
regarded as sinless, nay, incapable of sin, the individual Will 
must needs have been subjugated in him even before his birth, so 
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that he could no more suffer, but only pity.* It was necessary 
to find the ground of this in his very birth, which must be 
assumed to have been brought about, not by the Will-to-live, but 
by the Will-to-redeem,t That which was a necessary postulate 
of devotional intuition fell victim, as a requisite article of belief, to 
the most glaring misrepresentations on the part of popular realism ; 
for the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary could be 
proclaimed, but never formulated in thought, much less depicted. 
The Church which in the Middle Ages allowed her handmaiden, 
the scholastic. philosophy, to demonstrate her creed, sought at last 
to fortify this proof by physical portrayal ; thus we see above the 
porch of St. Kilian at Wiirzburg a stone-carving which represents 
the deity sending down the Embryo of the Saviour, by means of 
an air-gun, to the body of Mary. This one instance is but one 
of thousands! We referred above to this appalling degradation 
of the religious dogma to an artificiality; but this striking ex- 
ample will only emphasize the more the purifying influence of 
true idealistic art, when contrasted with the treatment of such 
heaven-born artists as Raphael, in his “ Sixtine Madonna.” The 
realistic spirit of the Church’s version of the Virgin’s maternity is 
still present even with the greatest artists in their portrayal of 
the Annunciation, although the spiritual beauty of the actors in 
the scene, so far removed from all sensuous effect, lifts a corner 
of the veil of the inner divine mystery. But that picture of 
Raphael’s shows us the completion of the accomplished miracle, 
in the ascension of the virgin Mother with the Son of her con- 
ception. We are here brought under the spell of a beauty which 
the ancient world, with all its genius, could not so much as 
imagine ; for we have not here the might of chastity represented 
in an unapproachable Artemis, but the divinity of love far 


* It is impossible in an English translation to give the full force ot the 
antithesis, iden,—to suffer : and mitleiden,—to suffer with —Ed. 

+ The meaning of this passage becomes clear when viewed in the light of the 
Eastern philosophy which Schopenhauer expounded, and which teaches that every 
incarnation is the product of some desire begotten in anterior life, and life itself 
but the fulfilment of the desire to live.—Zd. 
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removed from even the possibility of knowledge of unchastity, 
which out of absolute denial of the world has brought forth the 
affirmation of redemption. This unspeakable marvel we see with 
our own eyes, fair to see and clear to grasp, in inner harmony 
with the highest prompting of our own being, and lifted high 
above the domain of practical experience and reasoned thought. 
The Grecian sculptor held before Nature the picture of her — 
unattained Ideal, but now the painter, in unveiled revelation, has 
brought the incomprehensible and undefinable secret of religious 
dogma, no longer to the toiling, grovelling intellect, but to the 
enraptured vision. 

Yet, still another dogma offered itself to the fancy of the 
artist, a dogma on which the Church appeared to set more store 
than on that of Redemption by Love; the overcomer of the world 
was called to be its judge. The divine child had looked down, 
from the arms of his virgin mother, upon the world, and his all- 
searching eye had seen, beneath all its alluring show, the true 
accursedness of its nature, claimed by death as forfeit. At the 
judgment-seat of the Redeemer this world of hate and passion 
could not acquit itself; to the burdened poor whom he had called by 
suffering and by pity to meet him in his Father's kingdom, he 
must show this world lying in the scales of justice, and sinking 
by its own weight into the gulf of sin. From the sunny heights 
of the beloved mountain-tops on which he loved to teach the 
multitude the ways of salvation, he pointed down, by images and 
parables, by which alone he could gain the understanding of his 
“ poor,” to the fearful death-wasted valley of ‘‘Gehenna,” whereto, 
upon the day of judgment, should envy and murder be banished, 
there to enact their antics of despair. Tartarus, the Inferno, 
Hela, all the places of post-mortem punishment of wicked men 
and cowards, were blended in “Gehenna,” and the threat of 
“ Hell” has to this day remained the peculiar instrument of the 
Church’s power over the Souls of men, from whom the “Kingdom 
of Heaven” has ever further departed. 

The Last Judgment; a promise of bliss on the one side, and 
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on the other—horror! There is no element. of hatefulness and 
gruesome loath which has not been pressed, with disgusting 
prostitution of art, into the service of the Church, in order to 
present to the terrified imagination a foretaste of the place of 
eternal damnation, wherein the mythical images of each religion 
that was besmirched with the belief in the torments of Hell were 
combined in the most terrible completeness of distortion. As 
though in pity even of the horror itself, a supremely-gifted artist 
felt impelled to paint this ghastly picture; but the great lesson of 
the Christian ideal seemed to him to demand a place even in this 
picture of the final judgment. While Raphael showed us the 
God born from the womb of divinest love, Michael Angelo shows 
us in his extraordinary masterpiece the God fulfilling his terrible 
work, defending the realm of those called to eternal bliss, and 
thrusting into the abyss those who belonged to the world of ever- 
dying death: yet, by his side—the Mother, from whom he 
sprang, and who with him and for him suffered divinest suffering, 
and now rains down on those who have no share in this 
redemption the everlasting glance of sorrowing sympathy. In the 
one case the fount, in the other the full-fed stream of divinity ! 
Although in the above research we have not attempted a history 
of the development of Art from religious imagery, but only an 
expression of the affinities of both, yet that historical process 
should be considered with reference to the circumstance that it 
was almost exclusively plastic, and especially pictorial art, which 
was enabled to present to idealistic perception in pictorial shape 
the primarily figurative form of religious dogmas. By reason of 
the symbolical nature of the religious dogmas, Poetry itself was 
constrained to take a form that should express the canonically fixed 
ideas as matters of actual reality and credibility. Were these 
dogmas themselves but symbolical ideas, so must the greatest 
poetical genius, whose only instruments are at the best but concen- 
trated pictures, change nought of the form and add no explanation, 
for fear of falling into the danger of infidelity ; a fate which befell 
all the philosopher-poets, who in the first centuries of the Church 
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were pronounced as heretics. Perhaps the poetical power in- 
dwelling in Dante was the greatest within the reach of mortal , 
yet it is always there alone where he can hold the visible world 
aloof from dogma that his marvellous creative force is shown, 
whereas he can only handle the dogmatic ideas according to the 
Church’s behest of absolute and realistic belief; and thus it is that 
these latter remain always bound to degrading artificiality of por- 
trayal, and even from the mouth of this great poet, confront us 
with absurdity. 

In respect of plastic art we are met by this stumbling-block, 
that its ideal creative power has diminished in proportion as it 
withdrew from communion with Religion. Betwixt that most 
lofty revelation of religious art, the divine descent of the Redeemer, 
and the final fulfilment of the work of the judge of all the world, 
the most agonizing of pictures, that of the Saviour suffering on 
the cross, had withal attained to the height of completion; and 
this it was that remained as the type of the manifold present- 
ments of the martyrdoms of saints, the chief motive of all the 
ecstasies of delight in suffering. Here the portrayal of bodily 
suffering, and even of the executioners and their weapons of 
torture, already led the painters down to the actual world where 
the antetypes of human wickedness and cruelty were ever present 
among their own surroundings, in unavoidable importunity. 

Finally “ Characteristic” offered the artist the reward of its 
endless variety ; the perfect portraiture of the most vulgar sinner, 
such as he found in plenty among the worldly and clerical princes 
of those remarkable times, became the painter's most remunera- 
tive task ; as, on the other hand, he found early enough incentive 
to the portrayal of the beautiful, in the physical charm of the 
women of his luxurious surroundings. 

Blending with the last sunset flush of the artistic idealization 
of the Christian dogma, had shone the morning glow of the re- 
awakening of the Grecian art ideal. But no more could be bor- 
rowed from the ancient world that Grecian union of Art and 
Religion, through which alone had Art blossomed and attained 
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fruition. We have only to compare an antique statue of Venus 
with an Italian painting of the women who were chosen to repre- 
sent this Venus, in order to perceive the difference between the 
religious ideal and the worldly realism. From the Grecian art 
only the sense of form could be learnt ; its ideal content it could 
not lend; while the Christian ideal could not be dressed up in 
this sensuous form, a vehicle alone for the realities of this world. 
What shape this real world at last took on, and what claims it 
made upon pictorial art, we will not now stop to consider and 
will only say that that branch of art which was called to fulfil its 
highest office in affinity with religion has, by separating itself from 
this communion, fallen into utter and indescribable ruin. 

In order to show the closest intimacy of Art and Religion, 
let us now turn our attention to the Art of Sound. 

While it was possible for Painting to reveal the ideal content 
of dogma beneath the allegorical shell, and without casting doubt 
upon the claim to credence of the allegorical symbol, to employ 
this very symbol as an object of ideal portrayal, we have seen 
that Poetry was of necessity forced to leave the dogmas of the 
Christian religion unlit by its like-natured light of word- painting ; 
for, employing ideas as its servants, it must maintain untouched 
the precise form of the dogma. It was only then in the lyrical 
expression of rapturous adoration that Poetry could manifest, and 
as the abstract idea could only be thus treated in the fixed canons 
of word and phrase, it must necessarily flow down the stream of 
purely musical expression, which needs no form of abstract 
thought. It was by means of Zone that the Christian Lyric first 
attained the rank of actual Art. The music of the Church was 
sung to the words of the abstract dogmas; but by its own power 
it dissolved these words and their fixed ideas, even to the point 
where these at last vanished quite out of sight; and it gave to 
ecstatic emotion nothing but their pure inner sense. 

In truth Music is the only art that completely corresponds to 
the Christian belief, even as the only music which we, at least 
to-day, can recognise as on the same footing as the other arts, is 
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obviously a product of Christianity. In its development as a fine 
art, the renaissance of ancient art, whose work in the domain of 
tone is almost beyond our ken, bore no share ; and thus it is that 
we regard it as the youngest of the arts, and as that which 
contains the greatest possibility of endless evolution and efficacy. 
It is none of our purpose here to deal with its hitherto develop- 
ment nor to anticipate its future evolution, since our present 
object is but to consider its affinity with Religion. In this sense 
it is that, after the preceding explanation of the necessity inherent 
in lyrical poetry, to resolve the spoken idea into a tone-picture, we 
must recognise in Music the revealer of the inmost essence of the 
Christian religion, in clearness unapproached by other arts. 
Thus we may represent it as bearing the same relation to Religion 
as that which the picture of Raphael has shown us of the child of 
God to the virgin mother ; for, as the purest form of a divine 
expression absolved from all abstract ideas, it takes the shape of 
a world-redeeming incarnation of the divine doctrine of the nullity 
of this world of shams. Even the most ideal picture of the painter 
remains conditioned by the definition of the dogma, and that 
exalted virgin mother of God lifts us, when we gaze upon her, 
only above the unreasonable idea of the miracle, inasmuch as she 
almost seems to show its possibility. It is here: “ That signifies,” 
while Music tells us: “ That zs,” as it annuls all strife between 
reason and emotion, and does this by a tone-figure, which is 
completely apart from the world of appearance, which is not to be 
compared with any concrete object, and which fills our spirit with 
a fulness as though of divine grace. 

By this very loftiness of its essence, it was reserved for 
Music at last to completely divorce itself from articulate speech ; 
and the noblest music accomplished this divorce in proportion as 
the religious dogma became the idle toy of Jesuitical casuistry or 
rationalistic speculation. The complete worldly transformation 
(verweltlichung) of the Church dragged in its train a worldly 
change in Music. Where both still work in unison, as in the 
Italy of to-day, we can detect in neither the exhibition of the one 
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nor the accompaniment of the other anything to distinguish it 
from the customary procedure of a parade. Only its final com-- 
plete severance from the degenerate Church could preserve to the 
art of Tone the noblest inheritance of the Christian ideal, in its: 
purity of a regeneration unstained by worldly forms. 

In the course of our present treatise it shall be our task to- 
prefigure the affinities of a Beethovenian symphony to a pure 
religion which shall at last blossom forth from the Christian 
revelation. To render this possible, we must first tread the toil- 
some path on which we shall see the ground of the fall of even 
the most exalted religions, and with this the ground of the 
decadence of all culture which they had called forth, and especially 
of the arts which they had fructified. However terrible at first 
may be the scenes which this journey must unfold to us, yet it 
alone can be the way which shall guide us to the shore of a 
new promise for the human race. 

(Zo be continued.) 











WE are unable, in this number, 
to devote more than these 
few lines to Notes, in conse- 
quence of the length of the 
first instalment of Mr. Ward’s remarkable 
essay ; for though the “analysis” is di- 
vided into four parts; one of which will 
appear in each number of the current 
volume, the t portion, dealing as it 
does with the Ring as a whole, forms 
nearly half the work, yet could not be 
divided nor cut short. We may be re- 
minded of our promise to publish an 
editorial article on Die Matstersinger ; 
but Mr. Ward’s treatise being, in our eyes, 
of greater importance, we must for the 
present reserve the review, although al- 
ready written. 

We have to announce the receipt of an 
official intimation that performances of 
Parsifal, Tristan, and Die Meistersinger 
will be given at Bayreuth from July 21st to 
August 18th, 1889. Booking of seats has 
already commenced at Messrs. Chappell 
& Co.’s, New Bond Street. 

We hear that, though the ré/e of 
Lohengrin is rather high for Van Dyck, 
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his acting, especially in the second act, is- 
ificent. 

Much abuse has been showered upon 
Mr. Armbruster for giving recitals of 
Tristan accompanied only on the piano- 
forte ; but those who had the good for- 
tune to hear Mr. Armbruster play and 
Miss Pauline Cramer sing, on Jan. 28th, 
31st, and Feb. 4th, will agree with us that. 
the performance was of the highest quality. 
Purists may object to concert renderings, 
but let oon make it possible to hear full 
dramatic representations; till then we 
must content ourselves with whatever will 
keep fresh in our minds this wonderful 
music. Mr. W. Nicholl sang fairly well the 
difficult part of Tristan, while Mr. Cunliffe 
was an admirable Kirwenal. 

The Bayreuther Taschen-Kalender (to 
be obtained of the Hon. Sec., Mr. Cyriax, 
2s.), is well up to its reputation, and con- 
tains a most interesting article by Herr 
C. F. Glasenapp, entitled “ Richard 
Wagner as a Revolutionist,” in which the 
real aspect of the composer’s “socialism ” 
is well portrayed. 





